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Timely 


EPTEMBER is at hand and the time has come for vacationists 
o to close their summer homes and return to the city. But what of 
the family pet? While experience has shown that most animal owners 
exercise maximum care in seeing to it that Fido, the dog, or Mitzi, the 
cat, receives the necessary attention, we occasionally hear of a few citi- 
zens who, in the rush of packing, preparatory to returning to their city 
homes, leave their animals behind to fend for themselves. 


Such unkind and inconsiderate treatment on the part of owners 
causes us to lay particular emphasis on the importance of vacationists tak- 
ing their pets along with them when leaving for their winter homes. If 
this is done, unnecessary and sometimes untold suffering will be elim- 
inated and it is for this reason our Society has for many years posted pla- 
cards at various resorts throughout the Commonwealth, warning against 
the abandoning of animals by summer residents returning to the city, 
and offering a reward for the conviction of anyone guilty of such cruelty. 


In this respect, our Society and other similar organizations in the 
Commonwealth and, indeed, throughout the country, are always ready 
to answer calls from pet owners who for any reason find that they can- 
not take their pets back to the city. 


September is also the month when school openings occur all over 
the country, and that brings to mind another warning that should not 
be taken lightly—that is, that parents do not allow the family pet to fol- 
low the children to school. We realize, of course, that dogs and cats be- 
come extremely attached to their little masters and mistresses, and it is 
only natural for these pets to follow them wherever they go. Nevertheless, 
with the increased number of automobiles on our highways today, animal 
life is in constant jeopardy. It is up to all of us to do everything in our 
power to prevent serious and often fatal injuries to these creatures. If 
parents will only cooperate with us in this regard, household pets will 
not only be protected from danger, but the children, themselves, will be 
spared many a heartache if, indeed, their pets should be struck or run 
over by an automobile. 


E. H. H. 
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check over suggestions for their 


Three Ashland school children, Cheryll Sponsler, Jeffrey Keirn and Ronnie Ryland, 
new humane organization. 


Their teacher, Mrs. 


Garrett advises them. 


Action 


By Margaret 


+ ew sight of a man kicking a dog so 
incensed an Ohio school boy that he 
did something about it. He helped to 
launch a club. 

Jon Gray of Ashland, Ohio was walk- 
ing to school after the lunch recess on a 
chilly November day when he heard an 
anguished cry. He turned to see a man 
kicking a dog. Jon told his teacher about 
the incident and his report touched off a 
series of events that may have a permanent 
effect on the community. 

Mrs. Jean Garrett, Jon’s fourth grade 
teacher, was so moved by his story that 
she made it a subject of a class discussion. 
The class took immediate action. Mem- 
bers decided to launch a Junior Humane 
Society. Letters went out. Posters were 
made. They pledged themselves to re- 
port incidents of unkindness to animals. 
Needless to say their own pets benefited 
by the sudden spotlight. 

News stories brought adult sympathy 
and support. A delegation was sent to 
the “Angel Rufuge,” a dog shelter oper- 
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C. Fitzgibbons 


ated in Mansfield, Ohio. Meetings were 
held weekly and each class member took 
a turn as president of the group. 

When school closed for the summer 
some thought the society would break up. 
They couldn’t have been more mistaken. 
During a bicycle hike late in June five of 
the Junior Humane members were 
startled by a gentle whimper. Following 
their ears they came upon five abandoned 
pups. “The little fellows looked sad and 
hungry,” Jon recalled. One by one the 
pups were carried to Jon’s home where 
his mother was surprised but cooperative. 
Within twelve hours all’ were placed in 
pleasant homes. 

Such actions have had reverberations. 
In the past, the Ashland dog warden has 
picked up as many as 900 stray dogs a 
year in a county of only 33,000 residents. 
From now on, callous persons who 
abandon animals will pause. The thought- 
fulness of Jon and his classmates has 
made the entire community more con- 
siderate of animals. 


Gallantry 
Under Difficulties 


By Elizabeth Rigby 


cocker 


LACKIE, our neighbor’s 
spaniel, had once lived in the house 

we now own, and for a long time after 
we moved in he still considered our 
grounds his rightful property and the most 
suitable of any in the vicinity for storing 
his vast collection of old bones. We had 
no dog of our own to claim the territory, 
and Blackie would visit us several times 
daily to make sure no canine invader had 
been messing around with his treasures. 


As a ritual, immediately upon arriving, 
he would sniff all the trees and shrubs, 
then kick at the earth around them, make 
his sign, and growl ferociously as a warn- 
ing to trespassers. Whenever he happened 
to find another dog around, Blackie would 
run the stranger off the place uncere- 
moniously, and if the latter had uncovered 
a hidden bone, no matter how small, 
there was bound to be a fight. 


One day friends arrived with their 
lovely tan-and-beige cocker, Leisa. Leisa 
was an entrancing bundle of feminity, 
and from the moment he saw her, Blackie 
was a lost soul. She, however, was in- 
different to his attentions, and he could 
only trail after her forlornly as she went 
off on a tour of exploration. Before long 
she had come upon one of the less care- 
fully concealed ossuaries. Pawing deli- 
cately among the assembled items, she 
selected a particularly tempting bone, 
carried it to a shady spot, and lay down 
to gnaw on it with unmistakeable relish. 


Anxiously we watched, poised to break 
up the inevitable tangle, but to our 
astonishment Blackie kept his distance. 
Except for a nervous shuddering he stood 
perfectly still, gazing at Leisa in an 
obvious torment of indecision. He could 
not attack such a beautiful lady. But 
neither could he bear to watch indefinitely 
this besmriching of his honor, this dese- 
cration of his sacred domain. At last he 
turned his back upon the problem, lay 
down, too, putting both Leisa and the 
bone behind him, and gazed resolutely 
off toward the horizon. Only when she 
had at last departed did he retrieve the 
bone and carry it back to its hiding place. 
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Will Success 


By Vida C. Ungaro 


ROM address unknown to becoming 
F the proud owner of a name plate on 
his collar that reads, “Rex—State Home 
for Girls, Phone 3-2423,” is quite a climb 
for a stray to make to the top of the 
canine ladder of success. Suppose we let 
Rex tell his “rags to riches” story. 

“I had a pretty cute figure in those 
days. It’s hard to believe” (Rex caught 
me looking skeptically at his middle-aged 
spread) “but after all, 10 years changes 
a dog’s looks. To get on with my story, 
it was a blustery December day in 1946 
when I wandered on the spacious campus 
of the State Home for Girls in Trenton. 
I wasn’t feeling very bouncy—a puppy 
can’t do much prancing with frozen paws. 

“Feebly reaching the doorstep of one of 
the many buildings, I decided to put my 
secret weapon to work—my soft brown 
eyes—they come equipped with a built-in 
Morse Code. I sat looking up at the tall 
lady who opened the door and flashed a 
‘Give-me-a-home’ S.0.S. This must have 
made a dramatic appeal, for the next 
thing I knew I was gently cradled in the 
lady's arms—I was just her type! 

“Like the girls, I was interviewed too, 
and my record says the offense was ‘Va- 
grancy,’ but as a special commitment, I 
was given a life term sentence which 
includes the best of everything and lots 
of it. 

“They have an honor system up here 
and I reached A-Class right away, which 
means I can enjoy such privileges as day 
parole, freedom to come and go as I 
please. The girls aren’t a bit jealous 
because we have a mutual understanding 
—they love me and I love them. I’m 
their official escort and bodyguard. I 
don’t like to brag, but they consider me 
quite an actor too. I once played ‘Nana’ 
in the girls’ production of ‘Peter Pan’ and 
I was ‘Old Blue’ in their operetta, ‘On Top 
of Old Smokey.’ Even without singing 
a note, they called me a scene stealer—it 
was those brown eyes again. 

“I don’t take advantage of my position 
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here because I also have duties to per- 
form. The employees have quite a walk 
to the bus stop way out here and I’ve 
made their trips less lonely by accom- 
panying them. Can’t do this as often 
anymore because my legs don’t carry me 
as well as they used to. Some duties I 
like better than others—like the trip to 
the ice cream parlor which is some dis- 
tance from the institution. While it’s 
difficult for me to make the bus stop, I 
can always manage to escort anyone going 
in the direction of an ice cream cone— 
vanilla’s my favorite. 

“I’ve made many a round in my day 
with the night watchmen, and the switch- 
board operators will tell you what a 
pleasant companion I can be through the 
long hours on duty at night. I wouldn’t 
want the impression to get around that 
ten years have been frittered away merely 
sleeping and eating. 

“Say, here’s something you might find 
interesting—my scrapbook. I’m not kid- 
ding; see this large red book—it’s the 
story of my life. A ten-year record, prac- 
tically from the first day I arrived. Those 
poems you see were written to me by a 
couple of the girls. Here’s the famous 
paw print in ink (after the paws thawed 
out, of course). This personalized 
Christmas card you see with baby picture 
on it went to special people that year. 
The next pages are full of snapshots of 
me and the girls, playing in the snow, 
sitting in the summer sun. Say, here’s 
an oldie—pardon my blush—7 girls 
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giving me a bath when I was little. With 
all those helping hands, my ears sure got 
cleaned! 

“Here’s a page I’m proud of—shows 
my “Best in Class” prize ribbon I received 
at a dog show in 1952 for beimg the 
‘Biggest dog with the floppiest ears.’ Only 
All-American dogs were allowed to com- 
pete. The rest of the book shows how 
busy I kept the mailman through the 
years—birthday cards, Christmas cards, 
get well cards (when I had bronchitis). 
spiracy among the employees. The thank- 
you notes are part of a conspiracy among 
the employees. When a gift was given 
and the donor wanted to remain unknown, 
they put my name on the card; that tradi- 
tion suited me fine for I got many a thank- 
you pat for some cookies I didnt bake or 
an apron I didn’t make. I kept these 
secrets well. 

As I closed the scrapbook and laid it 
beside Rex, I looked into those famous 
brown eyes that won him a royal commit- 
ment to such a busy Institution. Here 
indeed is a celebrity, complete with his 
own scrapbook of memories gathered 
together by employees and girls alike—a 
token of their esteem, and the beauty of 
the whole story is that Rex is completely 
unspoiled—using his brown eyes always 
to gain and give affection, uplifting the 
morale of these unfortunate girls. Many 
of them never had a “Rex” in their lives 
to care for and to receive companionship 
from, as I had the good fortune to know 
in my childhood. 
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LIM was a tiny, half starved, black and white kitten who 
came to our house one night in the middle of the winter. 
I found her out on the back porch and brought her in, fed her 
some warm milk and thereby made one of the best friends I 
ever had. She came by her name by the spelling of milk back- 
wards and eventually was christened “Klimestria Diane,” a 
name which brought surprised looks from all who heard it. 
Klim grew to be sort of a one-man cat. She and I were the 
best of friends and she thought a lot of my mother but the rest 
of the world was ignored in a fashion only a cat can have. 
At the time that Klim came to us, I was helping my uncle, 


By Mrs. Calvin Robertson 


who owned a dairy, by delivering milk in our small town. Every 
morning Klim would awaken my mother by jumping up on 
the bed and walking on her. We would go on our milk-route 
and around 8:30 I would come home to change my clothes 
in time for school. Klim always met me at the door and when 
I would take off my shoes she would chase me upstairs by 
pretending she was going to chew up my feet. Sometimes I 
could beat her but most of the time I had scratches on my 
ankles. 

The most fun we had was springing out at each other from 
behind doorways or when I would go to the basement she 
would crouch at the top of the stairs waiting for me to come 
up. I would creep up the stairs and as I got to the top, there 
she would be ready to spring on me. Her back would be 
arched, her tail straight up and bristled out and her eyes looking 
green and vicious as any leopard. I would leap out at her 
and she at me and over we would go wrestling and growling 
and hissing at each other until my mom would come with a 
broom and chase us both out. 

I never called Kim when I wanted her, instead I whistled 
and in she would bound, no matter what she was doing. She 
was the most intelligent animal I ever knew. She could almost 
talk and it seemed she understood everything I said to her, 

One incident I shall never forget was particularly funny. I 
was fixing my hair one morning in the bathroom. Well, Klim 
had a habit everytime I was in there of walking around and 
around on the toilet seat. I said “Klim, one of these days you're 
going to fall in there.” She looked at me scornfully and flipped 
her tail and proceeded to slip and fall into the water with her 
hind feet. I couldn’t help but laugh—Klim was so mortified 
that she scrambled out, turned her back on me and sat there 
on the rug with her ears back and her tail lashing about like 
mad. She wouldn’t look at me for a long time that day but she 
finally forgave me for laughing at her in time of embarrassment. 


Slaughtering Bill over the First Hurdle! 


Senate Bill, S-1636, introduced by Senator Hubert Humphrey, has recently passed the United 
States Senate. It will be remembered by our friends and readers that John C. Macfarlane, Director 
of Livestock Conservation and Joseph P. Mooney, National Field Secretary, both visited Washington on 
several occasions to speak in favor of this bill. This is the first hurdle. We sincerely hope that the 
House of Representatives will concur in passing a like measure. 
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AL” is a black and white collie, and a more proud distin- 
guished-looking gentleman never trotted down the streets ot 
Columbia, Missouri. 

When Pal is mentioned, two impressions instantly come to 
the minds of most students at Missouri University. The first is 
a picture of Pal standing on a street corner, oblivious to the 
passing pedestrians and traffic. 

The second impression that is associated with this almost 
legendary character is the easy tireless trot that belongs to the 
collie breed. 

His life, week in and week out, sets a definite pattern; he’s 
a dog with a philosophy and has come to terms with life in a 
very unusual manner. 

Because so many people notice him, Pal has discovered it 
would take the greater part of a dog’s life to stop and have his 
ears scratched by every Tom, Dick and Harry; so he ignores 
most of them or suffers their advances indifferently. 

However, there are a number of adults whom he condescends 
to call upon occasionally, allows them to pet him a bit, and, of 
course, feed him. On occasion, I have detected a bit of pleasure 
in his eyes, although I’m sure it hurts his dog pride to reveal, 
his emotions. However, I am convinced he is mercenary and 
goes to these places merely to eat. But he does make a habit 
of stopping in at certain spots with an uncanny regularity. 

He just scratches on the door, comes inside when it is opened, 
makes himself at home on your favorite rug, eats, and then 
with a bored expression on his face, stalks to the door. There’s 
nothing to do but let him out; he’s had enough for a week or so. 

Pal is conservative and dignified and wears his dignity well; 
he is not likely to be won over to new fads or innovations that 
spring up, without serious thought. 

For instance, the latest thing in good dog society is chasing 
automobiles. The leader in this new movement is “Tripod,” the 
famous three-legged dog who appeared in this magazine some 
time ago. However, Pal looks down on this new sport from his 
kingly peak and absolutely refuses to join in. 

He prefers to spend his time in pursuit of education, and it’s a 
usual scene to see him walk down the hallways of the Univer- 
sity, peeping into the various classrooms until he finds one that 
suits his taste. 

He has no qualms about coming into class late. He just 
lowers his head, sneaks to the rear, and makes himself com- 
fortable. 

Nor does he have much respect for the professors. I’ve seen, 
him stalk out in the middle of a philosophy lecture without’ 
making any attempt to hide his disgust. 

However, a dog is not human unless he has weaknesses, and 
Pal has his—babies, sweets and raw meat. 

A lady who lives down the block a few houses takes her 
eleven-month-old baby out in a carriage each morning, and Pal 
makes it a point to go with them. 

To see that hunk of dignity prancing along beside the baby 
carriage sticking his nose inside occasionally to assure himself 
that all is well, is something that cannot be appreciated unless 
you know the dog’s character. 


As for satisfying his appetite for sweets and raw meat, he 
has a system for that, too. He knows that by parking himself 
in front of the Campus Drugstore, some student will come 
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Monarch 
the Campus 


“Pal” waits for class to begin. 


along and buy him candy; if it’s ice cream or raw hamburger 
he wants, all he has to do is pay a visit to the student union. 

But Pal is not as nonchalant about getting his food as you 
might think. He rests secure in the knowledge that all he has 
to do is go home, scratch on the door, and food awaits him. 
Once he eats, says hello to his real owners, the dignified tramp 
is off again on his rounds, going at that tireless trot, proud, head 
high, leaving behind him a trail of voices, “Here Pal; there 
goes Pal.” 
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the 


Arctic 


By Jewell Casey 


HEN thinking of the arctic 

region, we think of it as a land of 
snow, ice and extreme cold, an unsuitable 
habitat for neither man nor beast. How- 
ever, unlike the antarctic region, the 
arctic abounds in wild life. 

It is interesting to see how these 
creatures of the severe cold area differ 
from others. Generally speaking, they 
are adjusted to their surroundings by their 
white color—like the snow; their thick 
fur or plumage and a reserve of body fat. 

The larger mammals include the polar 
bear, arctic fox, ermine, marten, arctic 
wolf, wolverine, and various walruses and 
seals—these are the flesh-eating animals. 
The polar bear is most outstanding of 
this group, and except for its black nose 
and claws, is white the entire year around, 
while some of the other animals don their 
white suit for winter only. 


The polar bear differs from other bears 
in that it does not hibernate, and makes 
its home in ice packs or barren islands. 
It is an excellent swimmer, and at times 
has been seen more than one hundred 


Caught in the Act 


By Helen Caswell 


Someone had thrown crumbs on the 
ground for the sparrows. My cat was 
crouching under a shrub, ready to spring 
and catch one of the sparrows while it 
was busy eating. She kept very still ex- 
cept for the tip of her tail which moved 
back and forth on the ground. 

A fat robin alighted behind the cat. 
Poking for worms, the robin saw the cat’s 
tail and gave it a peck. With a loud yowl, 
the cat darted far in the distance while 
sparrows and robin sought shelter in a 
tree. 
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miles from land. Due to long hair on the 
soles of its feet, the polar bear can walk 
with all ease on ice. Its long neck and 
pointed head gives it a distinctive look. 

The other mammals that depend on 
lichens, mosses and other scanty vegeta- 
tions for their food include the reindeer, 
caribou and musk ox. The reindeer differ 
from the ordinary deer in that both sexes 
have horns. They also have large feet, 
giving them a somewhat ungainly appear- 
ance, but are so swift, if sufficiently 
warned, that they can usually outdistance 
their enemies. 

The arctic hare differs from rabbits in 
their larger size, longer ears and longer 
hind legs, but has similar habits. Hares 
of the northern United States and Canada 
change from pale brown in summer to 
white in winter, but the arctic hare re- 
mains white throughout the entire year. 

Insects, such as bees, wasps, flies, butter- 
flies, grasshoppers and moths are found 
wherever vegetation is found. 

Birds are plentiful throughout the 
whole arctic region, but there are no 


A Wise Little Pekinese 


Last week I saw the smartest trick I 
have ever seen a dog do. Just a block 
away from us lives a little Pekinese—a 
dog about a foot tall and twice or more 
as long. His master keeps him tied up 
so he cant not get out into the street where 
there is heavy traffic, but sometimes the 
little dog breaks loose and comes to our 
yard to have a look around. 

The other day he pulled his leash loose 
from its fastening and came, dragging it, 
to our front yard. I opened the door and 
in some way frightened him. He started 


brightly colored ones—only blacks and 
whites, like shadows and snow. 

One of the most interesting birds ot 
this region is the razor-billed auk, also 
known as the tinker, icebird and sea crow. 
This strange bird, clothed in dense plum- 
age and provided with a thick layer ot 
body fat, has short wings and tail. On 
land it looks very awkward, but is an 
expert diver and swimmer. Using its 
feet and wings under water, it has great 
speed and can outdistance the fastest fish. 

Parents feed the young birds until they 
are full grown, at which time the parents 
drag the young to the water and teach 
them to swim and dive. 

One of the greatest travelers in the 
bird kingdom is the arctic tern, which 
yearly flies from the arctic to the antarctic 
regions and back. It is reported that these 
unique birds have made their nests within 
eight degress of the North Pole. 

At breeding time huge colonies of the 
ancient murrelets gather upon the islands 
of the arctic. When only two days old 
these young birds, without guidance from 
parents, make their way to the water and 
secure their own food. 

Another unusual bird is the skua, large 
and strong and brave. It will defend its 
eggs or young from either larger birds or 
animals. It also has the habit of robbing 
other birds of their fish catches, instead 
of making their own catches. 

The ptarmigan is grayish-brown and 
white until winter nears and then the 
plumage of this bird becomes snow-white. 

Species of loons and gulls and eider 
ducks also range far, far north. While 
the snowy owl and the gryfalcon and 
petrels inhabit all arctic lands. 


By Fred Cornelius 


running for home as fast as he could go, 
but before he got out of the yard, his 
leash hung on a flower stake. 


This, however, delayed the little dog 
only for a minute. He unhung the leash 
and deliberately folded it, picked it up in 


his mouth, and went on his way. 


He held his proud little head high so 
the folds of the leash would not touch the 
ground. He presented a humorous sight, 
but he had done the smartest thing I ever 
saw a dog do. 
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By H. N. Ferguson 


FOUR-PUPPY litter of dachshunds 

is fairly common although more 
often there are only two. But ten at a 
time almost belongs in the believe-it-or- 
not category. Still, that’s what happened 
a short time ago at the W. A. Henry home 
in Houston, Texas. 

Mr. Henry is an electrical contractor 
and for Father’s Day in 1953 his wife 
gave him “Show Ease Little Prize,” a 
beautifully marked thoroughbred dachs- 


hund puppy. 


The Henrys decided this year to breed 
Little Prize, hoping she might have three 
or four puppies. As whelping time neared 
they arranged with a veterinarian to do 
the delivery stint. However, the pups 
started showing up at the unconvenient 
hour of 1:30 a.m. The vet was ill and the 
Henrys routed their next door neighbour 
out of bed to assist with the delivery. 


The Trash Can Mystery . 


NDER our back porch rests a large 
U trash can, modestly inoftensive, with 
its lid on tight. In the morning the lid 
is on the ground and the trash strewn 
over the garden. Of course, thought we, 
those impish squirrels. Imagine their 
cleverness and actual strength! 

After cleaning this up several times in 
mounting anger, we put a brick on the 
lid. The same thing happened the next 
morning. With some grimness we put 
two bricks on the lid. Next morning, two 
bricks were on the ground and the lid 
thrown farther than usual. Our helpless 
frustration was almost hysterical. This 
time a fine greasy mess was on the steps, 
with the remains of a chop bone—and 
footprints in grease. Those footprints 
were about four times the size of a 
squirrel’s. 

We saw a woodchuck in the garden the 
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other day. So that’s it! Those greasy 
foot marks would be about his size. But 
that squatty fellow, how can he reach up 
so high? Clever, these animals. 


Then my cousin, a nature lover, said, 
“No, it couldn’t be a woodchuck. They 
are vegetarians. It is probably a racoon 
—they like meat and are large and strong. 


In many years we have never seen a 
racoon on the place, nor any traces of one. 
Is it one of these sophisticated old 
smoothies who comes as he pleases and 
wrecks all our devices to keep him out? 


There is a climax to every good thriller. 
About 5:30 one morning during the win- 
ter I was reading in bed. Suddenly I 
heard a clatter by the back door—the 
trash can lid! I grabbed my flash light, 
sneaked silently through the house, 


When the night’s work was finished they 
had 10 tiny black and tans with identical 
markings. 

The pups are out of champion stock. 
They were sired by Mr. and Mrs. F. Ford 
Payne’s champion, “Ludwig V. Sigmarin- 

en. 
. The big question in the Henry house- 
hold now is which of the ten to keep. 


e By Charles H. Folwell 


through the shed (it was cold out there 
in my nylon gown! ), and turned off the 
light at the door. Making no more noise 
than a mouse I pointed the flash light 
down through the window in the door 
and turned it on. There he was, on the 
other side of the door, not two feet from 
me—Mr. Raccoon, round as a barrel, 
fluffy and composed. He was at least 
three feet long from the tip of his saucy 
nose to the tip of his tail. 

The light surprised and mystified him, 
though he was more annoyed at the inter- 
ruption, and certainly could not see me. 
His cute face expressed his thoughts, 
which were principally, “Take that thing 
away! I can’t see what I’m doing.” I 
politely turned off the light, shivering and 
laughing, and angry as well, while he went 
about his mischief. I could do nothing 
about it but hurry back to bed. 
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SLEEPY TIME GIRLS 


The two pictures at the 
right (the first by Alex Vier- 
heller, the second by Georgia 
Engelhard) expose the sleep- 
ing habits of some pets. 
We particularly enjoy the 
two-decker bunk for Blackie, 
the cocker spaniel, and 
Dusty, the family cat. On 
the other hand, Honey, the 
cocker spaniel at the right, 
seems perfectly comfortable 
with her chin propped up 
on the chair arm. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


Most cats prefer to lap milk 
from a saucer, but here is a 
cat with a different ap- 
proach. The weakness of 
Porkie, a bottle-loving cat 
owned by the John Gaudette 
family of Dalton, Massa- 
chusetts, is milk. Porkie has 
learned to drink from his 
own nippled bottle and now 
prefers it that way. 


Photo by William Tague—Berkshire Eagle 


Looking at these pictures one might think that our pets have 
nothing to do but eat and sleep. That’s definitely not so, they ! 
have alse te leve and be loyal to their masters and mistresses. { 
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CATETERIA STYLE 


Here is another way for a cat to get 
his milk. Even though pussy goes 
direct to the source (manufacturer to 
consumer) there still has to be a 
middle man who gets his profit, in 
this case, however, only by his pet's 
appreciative purring. As far as the 
cow is concerned, she doesn’t care a 
bit whether her milk goes into the pail 
or is redirected to a consumer. 


Photo by J. A. Shaw from F. P. G. 
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Ride 


Buttons, the Cat 


As told to Ellen A. Goudey 


HE famous ride of Paul Revere 

hardly equals the one I was obliged 
to take. Asleep on the garage floor one 
day, I was suddenly aware that the family 
car began to move. What to do? 

Escape at the back or sides meant risk- 
ing my life. I had to use my brains. 
Springing forward, I landed on the muff- 
ler pipe, a smooth, slender rod. There I 
balanced myself, with no rough surface 
on which to cling. It was hot, too, being 
right under the engine! 

Around the corner the car raced. I 
protested with ali my might, crying and 
moaning like a baby. I never meow. 

Fathers wife screamed, “Someone has 
abandoned a child! Stop the car!” 

They looked on the back seat, the floor, 
opened the hood, the trunk. Nobody 
there. The engine, still running, smothered 
my wails. I dared not drop to the ground, 
for flying autos, trucks, bicycles and shout- 
ing children filled me with terror. 

The short ride to Lexington Center 
seemed endless, but at least there was a 
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halt. Excited and hot, I scooted for a 
parking lot. Under one car to another 
I dashed. My family did likewise. 
Always immaculate, they were now dis- 
heveled and tear-stained. Women gathered 
crying. Men shouted. Two giants in 
uniforms appeared. Would I be jailed 
and have bread and water poked at me— 
I who am used to the very best! 

Petrified, Father caught me and but- 
toned me inside his coat, my heart beating 
wildly. The sweet lady took me home 
while Father, emotionally upset, suffered 
in the dentist’s chair. 

I was so happy to be in my own home 
again, I jumped into the best chair, laid 
my head on a catnip bag and went to 
sleep, while my beloved aunt lavished 
endearing words upon me. When I 
awoke, I ate a hearty meal, took a complete 


bath, and burst into song. 


I care not to travel. 

I care not to roam, 

But to stay in the yard, 

For there’s no place like home. 


Address Your Dog 


By Agnes Pharo 


HE newspaper story of two lost dogs 
gave an idea to a kind-hearted Den- 
ver business man. One dog has been 
missing from his home for months despite 
his owner’s untiring efforts to find him. 
The other, a valuable show dog, was 
picked up as a stray at the Denver pound 
through an error in checking his license 
tag. 

The sorrow of these families in losing 
their pets spurred Walter F. Cobb to do 
something about it. His idea is to “Ad- 
dress Your Dog, and it means just that. 

Mr. Cobb has offered to make, free of 
charge, brass identification tags for Denver 
residents, with the name of the dog and 
the address of its owner. The tags will 
be attached to the collar by means ot rivets 
so as to eliminate possibility of loss. This 
is his plan to help keep Denver pets and 
their families together. 

“If those two dogs had had address tags 
riveted on their collars,” said Mr. Cobb, 
“no such loss or error could have oc- 
curred.” 

He first offered his service last Decem- 
ber. Since then he has been literally 
snowed under by requests for tags, and 
every mail brings more orders. But along 
with requests, many well-wishers, who ad- 
mired his project, sent him Christmas 
cards, too. 

Mr. Cobb’s plan also includes keeping 
a file of mames and addresses so, even 
though a family may move, the dog’s 
home can still be located. 

So in future, Denver dogs and their 
masters will have a kind and humane man 
to thank for an idea that may save many 
a heartache for both pets and their owners. 


No Time Lost! 


By Rae Cross 


When I grow up, know what I'll be? 
The world’s best vet-er-in-ar-y! 

I'll doctor all the dogs and cats, 
Ducks, rabbits, birds and even rats. 
I'll mend their broken arms and wings, 
I'll put them into cats and slings. 

All homeless pets and strays will be 
Welcome as those that pay a fee. 

W hile I am waiting to grow up— 

I'll just take care of my Scottie pup. 
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ALT, Pepper “and Spice, what would 
life be like without these three? At 

our house it would be very dull. Pepper 
is a five-year-old white dog. Nobody 
knows what breed she is for she was 
picked up by Morristown dogcatcher when 
she was only a few weeks old. Pepper 
was the first to make up the now three 
friends. At that time I wanted a dog very 
much, and when I saw the cute little 
ball of fluff jumping against the fence at 
the pound I knew that she was the one 
for me. That very day we took her home 


Cupcakes for Winter Birds 


REPARE in late Autumn for feeding 

the winter birds that remain in your 
area. These include such seed eaters as 
beautiful red cardinals, blue-jays, spar- 
rows, purple finches, etc. The birds that 
relish fats are nuthatches, brown creepers, 
titmice, chickadees, woodpeckers (downy 
and hairy), blue-jays (he will eat almost 
anything) with an occasional visitor from 
the north such as the crossbill, redpoll, 
junco, pine grosbeaks, evening grosbeaks 
and goldfinches. 

The common plantain (rat-tail) is 
laden with seeds that may be gathered 
when ripe and saved for the feeding 
station, although most of these seeds will 
be eaten by fall visitors. Bachelor buttons 
are well laden with seed that birds relish 
and a row of these pretty annuals across 
the garden will funish, not only color but 
a meal for many birds. Elderberry 
branches with attached fruit may be 
gathered and dried for the winter birds. 

For the fat eaters suet may be pur- 
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Nalt, Pepper 
And Spice 


By Alison Kern 


with us and named her White Pepper. 

Pepper was the only pet, beside a white 
rabbit, for four years in our house. Then 
my brother brought home a starving 
young kitten he had found. Pepper 
adopted the kitten and they had lots ot 
fun romping and playing together. We 
named the kitten Spice. 

About two weeks after Spice had ar- 
rived, Salty came. My brother was to be 
given a dog and he chose a beagle- 
foxhound. Salt arrived with a bang! At 
first Spice was a little scared of him and 
Pepper considered him an intruder but 
after a week they began to trust each 
other. Salt and Spice romped and played 


By Fern Berry 


chased from a butcher shop for only a few 
cents or taken from the farm butchering. 
Render the suet and pour into empty egg 
cartons with the little round holes into 
which eggs are fitted, or you can use 
muffin tins. As the fat cools add chopped 
peanuts (the shelled variety without salt), 
scraps from walnuts, a bit of peanut 
butter, corn that has been pounded to a 
coarse meal, sunflower seed, screenings 
from the barn floor or threshing machine. 
Mix these well into the fat and let cool. 
A cake added to the feeding station will 
provide both fat and seed—and a pleasant 
surprise to the winter birds who must eat 
to keep warm. 

Raw suet may be placed in containers 
made of fine mesh chicken wire. Cut a 
narrow strip of the wire and place a good- 
sized piece of suet onto it. Fold over like 
a pocket and fasten to a post or tree trunk. 
It can’t be carried away but can readily 
be reached by hungry birds. 


while Pepper, the older and more digni- 
fied, just watched. At times when Salt 
became a little too rough for the kitten 
she would run for cover, usually some- 
where up high. 

Now they all get along fine. Spice is 
learning how to get down trees, which 
is good..because she used to climb up and 
then be afraid to come down. Salt now 
treats the cat with a little respect but once 
in a while plays a little too rough, causing 
the cat to head for the garage roof. Salt 
now runs loose and stays around home. 

At first we didn’t know if Pepper would 
like two more pets moving in but we are 
glad to say they are all wonderful friends. 


Lifespan of a Dog 


By Jasper B. Sinclair 


HE normal lifespan of a dog is 
between eight and ten years. 

As far as the ageing process goes, it 
is said by experts that one year in the 
life of a dog is about equal to seven years 
of growth in a human life. A ten-year- 
old dog is therefore equal to a 70-year-old 
person. 

This means that if you own a ten-year- 
old dog you would not expect him to be 
able to romp and play like a frisky puppy 
—any more than you might expect a 70- 
year-old person to be as spry and active 
as a teenager. ; 

By the time Rover has celebrated his 
tenth birthday he would much rather loll 
around in the shade or in front of the 
family hearth than engage in a game of 
“Fetch!’ with a thrown stick or ball. As 
a ten-year-old he has reached the retire- 
ment age for dogs. Treat him accordingly 
and he will show his appreciation in the 
only way dogs can. 
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Group of winners in essay contest sponsored by the Reading Women’s Club. 


Teaching Kindness 


HERE is no doubt that children are 

fascinated with all kinds of animals 
and enjoy stories and pictures about them. 
Fortunately, a great many teachers are 
helping our young people to a better 
understanding and desirable behavior 
towards the animal life about them. The 
elementary schools of Reading, Mass., are 
a notable example of such teaching, stress- 
ing humane attitudes. Reading children 
are encouraged in class to talk about their 
own pets voluntarily. This leads to con- 
sideration for animals, their needs and 
care that will keep them well and happy. 

In recognition of such teaching ot kind- 
ness that otherwise might entail harshness 
and neglect rather than happiness for so 
many animals, the Reading Woman's 
Club has, for the last five years, sponsored 
a Be Kind to Animals essay contest. So 
it was recently, that the large auditorium 
of the Pearl Street School was filled to 
overflowing with prize winners from all 
the Reading Schools, their parents, 
teachers and friends. 

Mr. Philip Lucey, Principal for the oc- 
casion, pointed out that skills and 
knowledge of themselves are not enough 
in education. Right attitudes of truth, 
fair play and consideration for others must 
be developed, Mr. Lucey concluded, as the 
basis of the character necessary to achieve 
good citizenship. Mr. Lucey then intro- 
duced Mrs. Roger A. Steward, chairman 
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of the American Home Committee of the 
Woman's Club, who spoke of the great 
importance of humane education, as a 
praiseworthy project. 

A large cast of children under the able 
direction of three teachers presented a 
splendid play wherein the pets of their 
respective owners, played by the children, 
aired their complaints of thoughtless and 
negligent treatment. Each owner ac- 
knowledged humbly the justice of such 
criticism, ranging from ravages of ticks, 
lice and fleas having to be endured, to 
the lack of friendliness and affection and 
understanding of what makes a pet happy 
and interesting. The cast took several 
curtain calls, for the several parts were 
played in a most natural and convincing 
manner. 

Mr. Albert A. Pollard, the Society’s 
Director of Education, spoke to the as- 
sembly, congratulating the many teachers 
and pupils, and the judges and all others 
who had contributed so much to make us 
appreciate the part animals play in our 
lives and the need for cultivation of learn- 
ings and proper attitudes toward all living 
creatures. 

The meeting concluded with the distri- 
bution of animal books donated by the 
Woman’s Club and selected by Miss Grace 
Abbott, town librarian, as first prizes. 
The second prizes, subscriptions to Our 
Dumb Animals, were given by the Society. 


Mrs. John R. Rathom 


S the years roll by more and more of 
A the beloved pioneers of the humane 
movement pass away, leaving the younger 
workers at a loss for their sage counsel 
and direction. Such a person was Mrs. 
Florence M. C. Rathom, of Providence, 
who died in June of this year. 

During her lifetime, Mrs. Rathom 
served in many capacities—as treasurer of 
the New England Federation of Humane 
Societies, secretary of the Rhode Island 
Humane Education Society and director 
of the Providence Animal Rescue League. 
In addition, she was an honorary vice- 
president of our American Humane 
Education Society, the American Humane 
Association, Rhode Island, S.P.C.A. 

Active for many years, she was 
awarded the Humane Key by the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, in 1950, 
for her long service and financial help in 
the cause of humane education. 

She regularly attended the national 
conventions of humane societies, at times 
traveling thousands of miles to reach her 
destination and, of late years, at great 
inconvenience to herself. 4 

Mrs. Rathom was devoted to the cause 
and her passing marks an irreparable loss 
among those who speak and act for 
animal protection. 


Thank You! 


HE following letter was printed in 
the Boston Traveler: 

“After an experience with the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, I can say that 
it is all they say it is, and more. Anyone 
donating to this hospital should know that 
it is all they say it is, and more. Anyone 
donating to this hospital should know 
that it is a charity which really works. I 
would like to thank the hospital and all 
those who donate to it for saving my pet 
cat’s life. Otherwise, it would have died 
a slow and painful death because I could 
not afford a veterinarian. 

GRATEFUL” 

We are the ones who are grateful to 
this writer and we only wish that we 
might thank him or her in person, What 
we did is done every day in the week. It 
is our duty and our pleasure to help all 
animals in distress. 
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Please Help! 


E have spoken before in these 


columns about the work of the 
American Fondouk, in Fez, Morocco, and 
of its need for help. Here is what the 
world-famous author, Mr. John Gunther, 
says in his book, Inside Africa: 

There is no United States consulate in 
Fez, and the American flag flies on only 
one building. This is a fondouk, or inn. 
This Fondouk is peculiar in that it serves 
sick and injured animals, not men; way- 
farers bring in ailing camels, donkeys, 
goats and other beasts to what is probably 
the most unusual veterinary establishment 
in the world. Nobody could possibly over- 
state the wanton, childish cruelty with 
which domestic animals are treated in 
most of Africa. 

This is, indeed, an entirely accurate 
picture, but what Mr. Gunther probably 
did not know at the time is that this work 
of mercy is made possible only through 
the generosity of Americans, that there 
are no salaries paid except to the actual: 
workers in Fez. The Maintenance Com- 
mittee must watch each dollar of outlay 
very carefully to assure the maximum 
amount of work in Fez for the small 
amount of money available. 

We have recently received from the 
Fondouk’s superintendent an _ urgent 
appeal for some necessary equipment: 


1 pair hip length rubber : 
$11.95 
4 pair knee length rubber 
29.96 
9 white blouses ........ 33.75 
9 blue blouses .......... 35.55 
10 long aprons .......... 9.00 
500 3-inch gauze bandages .. 134.88 
500 5-inch gauze bandages .. 169.44 
500 gauze compresses ...... 8.64 
100 pounds hydrophyl chirurgi- 
cal cotton wool ...... 126.00 
5 pounds, sulfamid powder 25.75 
Other antibiotics ...... 100.00 


We are appealing to our readers to 
help the Committee purchase the above 
sorely needed items. If they could only 
visualize the wanton cruelty and the work 
of the Fondouk’s hospital, they would be 
happy to be a part of this wondertul 


enterprise. 


Donations towards the purchase of 
these items and membership will indeed 
be welcome. Please send your checks to 
W. A. Swallow, Treasurer, the American 
Fondouk Maintenance Committee, 180 


Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Dr. Jones eases Tiny’s head from the hole without even a scratch. 


Rescuers Away! 


By Walter Bettencourt 


HORTLY after being released from 
the Martha’s Vineyard shelter of the 
Massachusetts $.P.C.A., where he had been 
boarding, Tiny, a small beagle belonging 
to John G. MacKenty, of Edgartown, went 
exploring on her own. 

A wild chase led her back to confine- 
ment for more tnan two hours, however, 
when she pursued a rabbit under a partly 
dismantled automobile. The beagle made 
her way under the car and put her head- 
through a round hole in one of the cross- 
members of the frame work. 

Dexter Bennett heard Tiny’s cries ot 
distress and the Society was called, bringing 
Dr. William D. Jones and George Jackson, 
Jr., to the rescue. Despite the deteriorated 
condition of the old car, little progress 
could be made in removing the front seat 
and floor boards, in order to reach Tiny. 


Dr. Jones (left), George Jackson and Tiny. 


Then Milton Jeffers was called and 
arrived on the scene with tanks of gas and 
oxygen, cutting torch and welding goggles. 
By this time, Tiny was under the effects 
of anaesthesia administered by Dr. Jones 
and was partly covered with a coat for 
protection against the intense heat. 

After seemingly endless minutes ot 
blinding flashes, the floor was finally cut 
away, exposing the dog with her head 
still stuck through the hole. Fortunately, 
Dr. Jones was able to ease Tiny’s head 
back out of the hole without further 
cutting. 

The rescue over, but by no means for- 
gotten by Tiny or her rescuers, she was 
later seen coming out of anaesthesia, still 
a little dizzy, but no doubt ready for 
another exploring party. — Vineyard 
Gazette. 


Here is where Tiny was caught. 
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Answers to Puzzle will Appear Next Month 


Buzzing, Kissing Tinker 


Grade 5 


HAVE an imp of a bird. His name is Tinker Bell—George 

for short. He is lots of fun at night when he either sits on 
a lamp shade and makes his head go up and down like a bouncing 
ball, or when he sits on my mother’s sewing table and chews 
material. My father calls him a buzz-bomber because lots ot 
times if he is frightened he flies away buzzing. We are trying to 
teach him to talk and we hope he will soon. He has learned to 
go upstairs in my mother’s room and kiss himself in the mirror. 
Have you guessed why we have nicknamed him George? It’s 
for George Gobel because he is so entertaining. 
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. New Member of Our Family 


By Jane Parnas (912) 


Brookline, Mass. 


NE day I was playing with some other boys and girls and 
I saw a cat. I went over and picked it up and saw that 
it had no collar on. So I told one of the children to hold the 
cat—it was really a kitten for it was so small. Well, I went 
home and asked mother if I could have it and guess what she 
said? She said, “Yes.” So I went back and brought the kitten 
home. I gave it some milk and then ran up to the store, which 
was not too far away, and bought some cat food. I’m glad 
I took the kitten home for now it is a wonderful member of the 
family. So when you see a stray cat or dog, or any animal, care 
for it as I did. It will make you happy too. 


The Comical Kitty 


By Nancy McCarthy (11) 
Plainville, Mass. 


Kit Boots was a kitty, 

As brave as he could be 

Except when rain came pouring down 
He needed boots you see! 


One day ’twas cold and chilly 

W hen Kit Boots went to school, 
And afterwards went swimming 
In a great big swimming pool. 


The water was quite icy, 

As you can understand 

You should have seen the mittens 
Bound tight around his hands. 


Though Kit Boots was quite chilly, 
He firmly stated that: 

“I think I'll keep on swimming 
Until I am a cat.” 


Like Jane Parnas, Nancy McCarthy, Betty Ann Jones and the 
others on these pages why don’t you write us about your pets or about 
any experiences youve had with animals. .We'd really like to hear 
from you . . . send along pictures too. The Editor. 
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Betty Ann Jones of Williamstown, Mass., thought you would be 
interested in this photo of her horse, Black Rose. 


Make-A-Rhyme 


This pretty bird’s blue, black and white. 
He’s large and quite a lovely sight. 

His two-note whistle seems to say 

He’s just a lovely big Blue ———. 


He builds his nest upon the ground. 

Amid long grass it may be found. 

His merry song of spink-spank-spink 

Tells us that he’s a ———————— 


This dark gray bird screams Mew, Mew, Mew, 

From Berry bushes where he flew. 

I’m sure before I say the word, 

You'll know that he is a ——— ———— ; 
305 ‘Ane :ssamsuy 


September 1956 


Lucky — (Gr. 4) 


> a little broken-down house on a quiet street lived a girl 
and boy. Their father was dead and their mother worked 
at the grocery store to support them. 

When they came home from school they were very lonesome 
and more than anything else in the world they wanted a dog. 

Now on the other side of town there lived a family who 
owned a litter of puppies. One day the children were walking 
home from school when they heard the screeching of brakes. 
They looked behind and there lying on the ground was a pup 
that belonged to the family with all the dogs. The car that ran 
over him drove away so they. went over to the pup. Bobby 
told Carol to get the vet. When the vet came he thought the 
puppy would live but he had to take him to his office. When 


the puppy was better the people who owned him said that 
Bobby and Carol could keep him. 


THIS 
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birds Solve Their Own 
Problems 


By M. D. Bellomy 


ITTLE Susie Swallow had to have an 
ioe The time was getting too 
near for her to wait for help from her 
husband. The airport buildings were 
already crowded but she must look any- 
way. Just when she was so exhausted 
her wings nearly refused to flutter one 
more time, she saw it. There. That 
hollow rudder on the DC-4 training plane. 
That was just the place for her to set up" 
housekeeping. Squeezing through a hole 
in the hinge, Susie chirped contentedly and 
started planning the nest. It was com- 
pleted in a matter of days and just in time 
to receive Susie’s three precious eggs. 

Quite often, Susie’s tidy little apartment 
had to go on a flight. At first she nearly 
worried herself sick when the plane took 
off. She'd flutter her wings and shriek 
her distress all the time she waited tor 
the plane to return. The minute it hit 
the runway coming back, Susie would 
streak out to meet it. She'd perch on top 
of the tail, chattering excitedly. When it 
stopped, she'd dart inside and carefully 


inspect her brood-to-be. 

Many birds are not as discriminating as 
little Susie Swallow. They never go 
house-hunting. They are just natural 
“squatters.” They solve their housing 
problems with the least possible effort. 
They may be near a forest at nesting time 
yet they don’t even notice the advantages 
such ideal surroundings offer. Instead, 
they choose a homesite on top of a porch 
post, sometimes only a few feet from a 
busy doorway or they sometimes take left- 
overs—nests some other bird built then 
deserted. 

In the bird world, however, as will be 
found among nearly all other living 
creatures, there are perfectionist home- 
builders. Have you ever examined the 
nest of a ruby-throated hummingbird, a 
Baltimore oriole or even the common cat- 
bird? The nest of a ruby-throat is almost 
as exquisite as the builder. There is no 
last minute dash, no haphazard search for 
a building site by this beautiful mother. 
She hunts until she finds a tree branch 


Some Animals Like Exclusiveness . 


OME animals make their homes in the 
regions on high elevations where 
there is a scarcity of animal life. 

Among the higher forms of animal lite 
found in these more isolated mountain 
regions are the goats, such as the European 
Chamois, the Himalayan Goat, and the 
Rocky Mountain White Goat, also the 
mountain sheep. 

I think, however, that the most inter- 
esting of the mountain dwellers is the 
Rocky Mountain White Goat found in the 
high mountain regions of Western Canada, 
portions of Alaska, and at similar eleva- 
tions in our Western states. 

This goat is about the size of the domes- 
ticated goat but its long hair and wooly 
underclothes keep the animal warm in the 
most frigid weather. His hairy nose and 
beard give him a grandfatherly look, but 
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grandpa would never challenge this goat 
for a game of hide-and-seek. His short 
horns slope backward; his shoulders are 
slightly humped, and he is almost tailless. 
The feet of this mountain goat are more 
hairy and spongy than those of the ordin- 
ary goat and are well adapted for climbing 
and traveling in the dangerous mountain 
regions. 

These goats are white except for black 
hoofs and horns. There is a fringe of hair 
along the middle of the back which stands 
straight up and extends from the base of 
the horns to the studdy tail. His hair 
certainly doesn’t stand straight because he 
is scared of other animals, for he has 


chosen about as safe a place to dwell as’ 


could be found. 
The parents and two kids which con- 
stitute the family of the Rocky Mountain 


precisely meeting her exacting specifica- 
tions, then she makes a tiny lichen-covered 
cup out of plant down and swings it 
saddle-fashion from the branch about 10 
feet above the ground. Its astonishing 
beauty is fairy-like and certainly a suitable 
cradle for the wee white eggs Mrs. 
Hummingbird will deposit there. 


Catbirds are so impish you might ex- 
pect them to be careless parents and slip- 
shod home-builders—but they are not. 
They wouldn’t think of building on a 
porch post or in the rudder of an airplane. 
You'll never find a catbird’s nest located 
anywhere except in heavy vines or shrub- 
bery or in densly foliaged trees. The 
framework of their nests is a dwelling 
any bird might be proud to call “home.” 


For ingenuity in homebuilding, the 
Baltimore oriole would be hard to beat. 
Lady Baltimore is an expert weaver. She 
cares not so much where the nest is located 
provided it is attached to some big, com- 
fortable shade tree, but the nest itself must 
be just so. Each day, she searches for bits 
of plant fibers and moss, strands of hair, 
small pieces of soft string, yarn and cloth, 
and all must be a subdued color. No 
gaudy or even gay colors will be tolerated 
in Lady Baltimore’s conservative home. 
Using her beak as a needle, she weaves a 
pear-shaped nest so durable parts of it may 
remain attached to the original site for 
four or five years. 


€ e By H. C. Lake 


Goat keep close together until the kids 
are about a year old. The kids develop 
rapidly and are soon strong enough, wise 
enough, and skillful enough to follow the 
parents along the dangerous mountain 
ledges. Only a few mountain goats are 
found together. 

Although these goats may seem to 
move about in an aimless fashion, in real- 
ity they travel along well established trails. 
They always have outstanding peaks from 
which they can survey the surrounding 
landscape. 

These mountain goats feed upon the 
stunted vegetation found between the tree 
line and the snow line which, of course, 
varies with the seasons. They can feed 
along these steep mountainous slopes 
without fear or without having a tail- 
spin. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


GERMAN SHEPHERDS 


Beautiful German Shepherd Puppies 
Intelligent and gentle, llent panions, 
registered. Price: $55.00 each. 

Please place your order now: ; 


b McGuire 


R.F.D. 5, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


PUBLICATIONS 

For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 

Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 

Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets. 


eed ee REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Care of a Pet Rabbit 20 cts. $1.25 Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
Care of Canaries 20 cts. $1.25 American Humane Education Society, 180 
Parrot and Parakeet Book 25 cts. Each L 15. M 
Parakeets as Pets 20 cts. $1.50 rr ve., Boston lo, Mass. 
A Loyal Friend 20 cts. $1.50 
Care of the Dog 40 cts. $3.00 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 75 cts. $5.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Sen. Vest, post card 20 cts. $1.25 
Cushioned Claws 20 cts. $1.50 T H I S S P A C E 
Care of the Cat 40 cts. $3.00 
The Beggar Cat, post card 20 cts. $1.25 C 0 NT RIB U TED 
First Aid to Animals 40 cts. $3.00 
The Eternal Turtle 40 cts. $3.00 
Care of the Horse 60 cts. $4.00 


Any of the above leaflets and also the following help teachers to integrate units of work 
from the world of natural phenomena as a part of the total school program. 
Care of the Cat—35mm. black and white filmstrip which 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
OR 


comes complete with teacher’s manual $2.00 Each THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Nature Recreation—book by Dr. W. G. Vinal $3.50 Each life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
You and Your Dog—elementary grades 40 cts. $3.00 
What Do You Know About Animals? 40 cts. $3.00 Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 
Ways of Kindness 40 cts. $3.00 
Cruelty at Eastertime 40 cts. $3.00 
Pic, Barb and Sword 40 cts. $3.00 
Nature Study in the Camp Program 20 cts. $1.50 Since 1832 
Animal Plays— 
The Kindness Train 80 cts. $6.00 J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
One Morning Long Ago 30 cts. $2.00 ervire 
Lower Grade and Cats 20 cts. $1.25 Funeral 
Dog and Cat Care 60 cts. $4.00 Local—Suburban—Distant 
Supplies for the formation of Junior Humane Societies : 
Be Kind to Animals blotters 2 cts. $1.25 E : 
Junior Humane Society pins—dog, cat and bird on red 40 cts. $3.00 | & i you ever notice how thrilled a 
White 4 Band of Mercy pins—on blue ground with child is to receive something 
ilt letters and border 20 cts. $1.50 ‘ i 
Humane Society, Band of Mercy, S. P. C. A. Any youngster would be delighted to 
dog, cat, horse, bird on white background 20 cts. $1.50 


receive a subscription to Our Dums 


Junoir Humane Society—Band of Mercy membership ANrMaLs as a birthday or “just because” 


cards 12 cts. $1.00 


. Why not send in your order 
The monthly magazine, “Our Dumb Animals,” with pictures, stories, articles and poet y - he 
two children’s pages—15 cts. a copy, $1.50 per year. 


Samples of the above leaflets and magazine will be sent free upon request. 
In lots of 1000 33-1/3% discount on 100 price 


now and make some child happy? See 
the inside back cover for our special 


* In lots of 500 16-2/3% discount on 100 price offer for New subscriptions. 


or What 7 


} HAT is the question! Will the children of today continue to become 
addicted to the “comic book habit,” about which so many educators, 
psychologists and experts on juvenile delinquency have written? 


Or, can we not try to wean them away by giving them wholesome read- 
ing matter which will, aside from being interesting to young people, sow the 
seeds of good citizenship in the years to come? 


The question is this. What can we substitute for comic books? There 
are, of course, any number of wholesome classics and modern novels and 
magazines which would enlarge any child’s horizon. 


Specifically, Our Dumb Animals is one of those. Would you like to help 
build the world of ‘tomorrow along the paths of your own desire? Here is 
how you can do it! 


Just pick out some child, some school, school library, or a group of these 
names. What you will be doing is to place our magazine in the home or on 
library tables where thousands of children will see and read 4t. 


All you have to do is send the names and addresses to which you wish 
the magazine sent and our special subscription price for this offer of $1.00 
for each subscription to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Mass. 


Please be sure to fill in the special blank below and send with your 
order. Our special price is good only when accompanied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for §............. Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 
(Please print or type the following information) 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


NAME 


